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Columbia, MarbUhead and Amphitrite, had gained the open sea,
there was some swell from the northeast, but, as the wind had
been fresh from the northward the day and night before, it was
thought to be due to this circumstance. The course of the squad-
ron was such that the Indiana rolled so heavily that Captain H.
C. Taylor appeared to apprehend that the locking-gear of her
turrets might be carried away and thus take charge of her decks.
Admiral Bunee directed Captain Taylor to return to Hampton
Beads and later to rejoin the squadron at Charleston.

The squadron then continued to the southward, passing Cape
Hatteras with the wind veering to the eastward and increasing
in force up to Cape Lookout. During the first watch (8 p. M.
to Midnight) of Friday, February 5th, the barometer fell con-
siderably and the wind and sea became heavier. The skies were
wild looking, the clouds were greasy in appearance, with sharply
outlined irregular edges giving unmistakable evidence of a rap-
idly approaching cyclonic disturbance, which the veering wind
indicated to be moving northward.

The squadron was some twenty-five miles from the coast-line,
which left no option to move westward, while to change the course
to the eastward would have carried it into the turbulent seas
of the Gulf Stream, where the smaller vessels would have ex-
perienced rough handling on that wild night. The admiral
directed, by signal, a course south under slow speed until day-
light as the better and safer course for the smaller vessels, though
it was realized that in doing this the squadron would pass nearer
to the center of the disturbance. In the days of sail this would
have been a dangerous move on account of the possibility of be-
ing dismasted in the sudden and violent shifts of wind at the
center, but in these days of steam, with twin screws and high-
powered engines, the storm center has lost its terrors for the sea-
man. During the midnight watch (12 to 4 A. M.) the seas had
risen so much that life-lines were rigged on board the New York
to prevent her people being washed overboard by the seas, which
from time to time lopped on her decks. From daylight of
February 6th until 9 A. M. the gale was at its height, during
which the squalls of wind and rain shut out the vessels follow-
ing from view.

When these squalls subsided, a shift of wind came from theto
